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of activity. When we attempt to trace the develop-
ment of such a delusion in the individual's history, we
very likely discover that he has always been rather a
peculiar character, self-conceited and suspicious of other
people, not by any means a 'good mixer'. His Inability
to get along with other people was the first sign of weak-
ness in his make-up. His social perception was poor;
he did not understand other people's actions readily
and correctly. He pleased himself by interpretations of
their behavior unfavorable to them but favorable to his
high opinion of himself. They slighted him, as he con-
ceived, because they were unwilling to recognize his
superior qualities. He thus built up for himself a false
conception of the social environment in which he moved,
and got more and more out of touch with it. From
isolated suspicions and misinterpretations, he grew into
an organized system of suspicion and false interpreta-
tion. The most trivial actions were interpreted as sig-
nificant of an attitude of hostility towards himself. A
stranger coughing at an adjoining table in a restaurant
might elicit the angry demand, "How dare you cough
at me? I will not stay here to be insulted." If an ac-
quaintance offered the least criticism, that was evi-
dently an unfriendly act; if he made himself agreeable,
that was simply to divert suspicion and conceal his
unfriendliness. This system of suspicions was organ-
ized about an overweening self-conceit as its core.
There was a great exaggeration of his own ability and
importance, though as yet no definite delusion regarding
his identity. Now let the subject overhear someone
mentioning the name of Alexander the Great. In ac-
cordance with his system, he tends to believe that the